WEIRD TALES, TRUE CONFESSION 


Love, Death, and the Imagination in Dan Ireland’s 


The Whole Wide World. By Kathleen Murphy 


“JACKBOOTS in Sandals” is the tag 
The New York Times gave Maureen Dowd’s 
recent “opinion piece” on how life and 
liberty goes in the Rain—or, as home- 
towners would have it, Emerald—City of 
Seattle. A recent émigrée, Dowd twigged 
to a certain singleminded, even selfright- 
eous, appetite for order, even conformity, 
in the town that’s home to both “way-dead 
grunge” and Microsoft's cybergeekdom. 
Dowd apparently hadn’t heard “Frances 
Farmer Will Have Her Revenge on Seat- 
ile.” the Nirvana tune paying homage to a 
native daughter too radical and out of 
control to be palatable to city fathers six 
decades back. Farmer most likely would 
have shared Dowd’s discomfort with the 
control freak’s paradise Bill Gates has 
built at home and at work. And it’s true, 
Seattle’s a city where folks can get right 
riled at the sight of a cigarette and, 
coming at you on their Broadway, have 
been known to snap a reprimand if you 
aren't strolling to their left in your 
“assigned” half of the sidewalk. 

But the Times sage (and the compilers 
of the recent Newsweek cover story on 
Michael Kinsley’s new stomping ground) 
fail to mention a major institution that a 
good many Seattleites have been wonder- 
fully free-spirited and passionate about 
for some twenty years: the Seattle Inter- 
national Film Festival. Founded by Dan 
Ireland and Darryl Macdonald, a couple 
of optimistic entrepreneurs from Vancou- 
ver, B.C, the SIFF bowed in 1976 with an 
18-day slate of movies by the likes of 
Volker Schléndorff and Margarethe von 
Trotta, Luis Bufiuel, Lina Wertmuller, 
Claude Lelouch, Claude Chabrol, Paul 
Verhoeven, Ken Russell, and Rainer 
Werner Fassbinder. Hot stuff in the days 
when the small but dedicated Seattle 
Film Society was practically the only reli- 
able purveyor of cutting-edge foreign film 
north of San Francisco. Under the quiet 
rain, we queued up happily. 

In the two decades that followed, the 
Ireland-Macdonald baby kept growing, 
until the Seattle fest now screens more 
than 150 films over a period of nearly a 
month. Though three or four other 
theaters are often in play as venues, the 
true heart of this film orgy is the 
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cavernous 800-seat Egyptian Theater, 
which for the faithful becomes home 
away from home every May-June. (A 
couple of oldtimers have even printed up 
a gallery of 100-plus mugshots of two 
decades’ worth of instantly recognizable 
festival regulars.) With its movie-palace 
decor, echoes of spring evenings with the 
likes of Krzysztof Zanussi and Michael 
Powell, and the eternal, ironic presence 
of Craig Cappuccino, the man who steams 
up the delicious stuff that fuels festival 
audiences through screening marathons, 
the look and smell of the Egyptian sets 
this movie-lover off like a Proustian 
madeleine, launching me into a rich, full 
stream of cinematic memories. 

This past June, I returned to the city 
where, in spite of mildew, I thrived for 
nearly a quarter-century; there was an 
American-independent competition for 
best first film, and I was one of four 
jurors. Among the more than a dozen 
films in contention were Jim McKay’s 
Girls Town, Sal Stabile’s Gravesend, and 
Alan Taylor’s Palookaville—all examples 
of the currently fertile genre of flavorful 
*hood movies, featuring ethnic tribes of 
argot-speaking boys or girls looking for a 
way to slay alive, make a living, and/or 
erash out of their mean streets. Rachel 
Reichman’s uncompromising Work fell 
into this category as well, only the neigh- 
borhood is rural New York, economic and 
spiritual deadend for a not especially 
beautiful or gifted girl left behind by her 
summer love, a college-bound black 
woman. But The Whole Wide World, the 
film unanimously voted best of the 
bunch, is a very different kind of "hood 
movie, set in a couple of backwater Texas 
towns in the mid-Thirties, and the boy 
and girl who speak its special language 
break out mostly through their imagina- 
tions. That The Whole Wide World (to be 
released at Christmas by Sony Classics) 
should be a first film by old friend and 
fest co-founder Dan Ireland brought me 
full circle in my remembrance of things 
past, and made this latest of many Egypt- 
ian bacchanals the best kind of reunion. 

Back in the days when [ taught film at 
the University of Washington, I once 
distributed a flyer announcing a course 


and a film series on American screwball 
comedy. To signal the special kind of 
dialectic that makes these cinematic war 
games among equally armed lovers so 
exciting, | had selected that familiar shot 
from Howard Hawks’s Twentieth Century 
in which Carole Lombard—not so much 
supine as cocked and aimed from a partly 
reclining position—kicks up and out at 
John Barrymore, poised over her in hilar- 
ious, impotent rage. The flyer hadn’t been 
out on campus very long before a very 
solemn young university policeman came 
to my office to counsel me on exposing 
impressionable students to images that 
might be construed as advocating rape. 
The cop and I shared quite a long and 
courteous chat, but nothing I could say 
about Hawks’s penchant for life-saving 
love affairs that progress through bouts of 
brave talk and erotic argument; or about 
screwball comedy as generic nursery for 
bringing up babies, sexually and emotion- 
ally; or about Lombard’s magnificent 
defense in the face of director-lover 
Barrymore’s efforts to reconstitute her in 
his own image—nothing I could say about 
any of this budged him from his funda- 
mentalist zeal. He wore neither jackboots 
or sandals, but when he left, my boyish 
PC priest was clearly troubled by my 
misguided appetite for creative disorder. 

I think of that encounter because 
Twentieth Century is one of two movies 
the main characters watch in The Whole 
Wide World—the other being Captain 
Blood, starring Errol Flynn, a rousing 
boy’s adventure story if there ever was 
one. And because I see World as a mutant 
species of screwball comedy in the vein 
of Twentieth Century. The yin and yang of 
it embraces aesthetic as well as sexual 
creativity, and heroine Novalyne Price 
(Renee Zellweger) and hero Robert E. 
Howard (Vincent D’Onofrio), each an 
incomplete soul, almost fight their garru- 
lous way through to durable love and 
collaboration. 

Howard and Price are no theatrical, 
fast-motion Oscar Jaffee and Lily 
Garland mounting and shedding one 
existential “performance” after another 
on a cross-country train. But, in the 
1930s context of Brownwood and Cross 
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